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THE ETHICAL VALUE OF HELLENISM. 

If we are to judge by certain estimates current in the popu- 
lar literature of the present day the ethical value of Hellenism 
is either zero or a minus quantity. The ancient Greeks were 
Pagans in the sense that they were neither Jews nor Christians ; 
and the word Paganism is commonly used to connote the com- 
plete absence of moral restraint, more especially of those which 
are imposed on the sexual relations. An epigrammatic novel- 
ist describes a group of young people, among whom marriage 
seems to have been replaced by connections of a more transi- 
tory character, as living in a world of Christian names and 
Pagan morals. Mr. Shorthouse, speaking through the mouth- 
piece of John Inglesant, refers to "the old world of pleasure 
and art — a world that took the pleasures of life boldly, and 
had no conscience to prevent its cultivating and enjoying them 
to the full." (Apparently John Inglesant had not read the 
Epistle to the Romans.) Another writer of fiction, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Kidd, seems to think that altruism was unknown before 
the Christian era. Mr. W. D. Howells implies in one of his 
novels that monogamy only dates from the same period. And 
a far higher authority, Matthew Arnold, has made the anti- 
thesis between Hellenism and Hebraism common form in lit- 
erature — Hellenism standing for science and art, Hebraism for 
conduct, that is to say for three-fourths of life. 
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Before inquiring into the justice of this summary and whole- 
sale condemnation, I would call attention to the singular cir- 
cumstance that a directly opposite estimate of Pagan virtue 
prevailed all through the Middle Ages. It might have been 
supposed that during the centuries when Catholicism reigned 
without a rival over the western conscience, and when the 
traditions of the regime which it had displaced were fresher 
than among ourselves, observers, especially ecclesiastical ob- 
servers, would have been still more deeply impressed by the 
moral regeneration assumed to have been wrought by the 
church. Such however is not the case. Among mediaeval 
authorities there seems to be but one opinion as regards the 
moral superiority of classical antiquity over their own con- 
temporaries. "The Gentiles," says Abelard, "who had no 
scriptural law and heard no sermons put us to shame by the 
example of their virtue, bv the excellence of their precepts, 
and by the consistency of their lives with their teachings. 
Their philosophers boldly rebuked wickedness and suffered for 
truth's sake. Nor was it their philosophers only who shone 
so brightly in comparison with us. There is abundant evi- 
dence going to prove that the same virtues were practised by 
the worldly and the unlearned, and by women as well as by 
men."* It may be urged, and indeed it has been urged, that 
Abelard was a freethinking rationalist who sought to under- 
mine Christianity. A much scandalized apologist refers us 
to John of Salisbury for a very different view of the matter, f 
We turn to the pages of that excellent prelate, and find to our 
surprise that he confirms rather than contradicts his master's 
statements. Examples of every virtue are to be found among 
the characters of antiquity. The perfect model of what a 
sovereign ought to be is furnished by no Christian prince, but 
by the heathen Trajan. The Socratic teaching is a well of 
morals undented. If people find the Christian religion too 
severe let them go to the Greek philosophers for lessons in 
chastity. And, indeed, if John is to be believed, they were in 
sore need of such lessons, for nothing so bad has been written 

*"Opera," ed. Cousin, II., p. 409. 

fReuter "Religiose Aufklarung," I., p. 317- 
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about imperial Rome as his descriptions of court-society in 
the Europe of the twelfth century. Doubtless the anarchy 
that prevailed under Stephen is largely responsible for the 
corruption laid bare in the "Polycraticus."* But no such 
extenuating circumstances can be pleaded for the ages of faith 
and chivalry when, a century later, we find Roger Bacon re- 
peating in more definite and explicit terms Abelard's exaltation 
of Pagan over Christian morals. If, says the great Francis- 
can, we cannot emulate or even understand the wisdom of the 
ancient philosophers, it is because we do not possess their 
virtue. Wisdom is inconsistent with sin and demands perfect 
virtue in its professors. And of all sins the most fatal to learn- 
ing is unchastity, from which none but a very few, and those 
by special grace, are exempt in their youth. Nor is this a mere 
general statement. He proceeds to relate how a number of 
professors and students of theology had the year before been 
expelled from Paris for the practice of unnatural vices. Such 
was the state of morals shortly before the death of St. Louis, 
at the very climax and flowering-time of mediaeval Catholic- 
ism, f 

I am not aware that any such clear and emphatic testimony 
to the superiority of Pagan morals is given by Dante; but it 
is at least suggestive of the same leaning that he should ascribe 
what little good Florence possessed to the descent of some few 
of her citizens from the ancient Romans. And we know from 
a brilliant chapter in the "Convitto" how highly he rated the 
virtues of the Romans, referring them even to divine inspira- 
tion. Whether he had an equally high opinion of the Greeks 
cannot be positively affirmed ; but there is a significant passage 
in the "Inferno," pointing in that direction. The motive to 
which Ulysses appeals when urging his companions to sail be- 
yond the Pillars of Hercules is the remembrance that they 
were not born to live like brutes but to pursue virtue and 
knowledge. And to this appeal the Greek sailors, according 
to Dante, readily respond. J 



*"Polycraticus," bid. III. passim. 

•^"Compendium Theologise," ed. Brewer, pp. 398 seq. 

j"Inferno," Canto xxvi., 118 seq. 
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It may be objected that Dante was a poet and a scholar, 
more in sympathy with the old than with the new spirit, Roger 
Bacon a man of science sheltering himself under the Fran- 
ciscan habit, both perhaps Christians only under compulsion. 
There is however one more authority to which no exception 
can be permitted — no less an authority than the Angelic Doctor 
himself. Aquinas, while confessing a preference for the re- 
publican form of government, admits that it is "only fitted for 
men living in the primitive state of sinlessness, or so wise and 
virtuous as the ancient Romans were"* — clearly not for a so- 
ciety so corrupt as the crusading chivalry of France. 

To what cause shall we ascribe this extraordinary revolu- 
tion in Christian opinion as to the moral value of classic civil- 
ization? A sufficiently easy solution suggests itself at once. 
The mediaeval scholars romanced about Pagan virtue because 
they did not know what Paganism was. The Greeks and 
Romans were to them what the Chinese were to the philos- 
ophers of the eighteenth century; and they used them just 
like those philosophers as a stick to beat their contemporaries 
with. The far more complete knowledge of Pagan life and 
literature that we owe to the Renaissance and to modern re- 
search has led to very different conclusions, and it is on these 
that the estimates quoted at the beginning of this paper are 
based. 

But the suggested explanation seems insufficient. If the 
schoolmen knew less than we know of Pagan literature, the 
fact remains that for all practical purposes they knew enough. 
If they had not read Aristophanes and Plato they had read 
Aristotle's "Politics," Terence, Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Sue- 
tonius; above all they had read the first chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans ; nor does there seem the smallest reason 
to believe that a wider and deeper study of the Greek authors 
would have altered their estimate of the Greeks, except per- 
haps to raise it still higher by making them more familiar with 
the whole range of Greek virtue. The truth is that their reading 
of classical antiquity was not biased as ours is by an apologetic 

*"De Regimine Principum," II., 9. 
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interest. They accepted Christianity because it is true, not 
because it strengthens the hands of the social reformer, the 
magistrate, and the policeman. Hence there was no particular 
motive for exaggerating its services in that direction. Re- 
ligion no doubt was useful; but its utility consisted not so 
much in making people better members of society as in saving 
them from eternal damnation. Baptism gave a chance, absolu- 
tion in articulo mortis a certainty of escaping from that dread- 
ful fate; and the possession of so precious a privilege was the 
great advantage that the Christian possessed over the Pagan. 
Otherwise, as we have seen, he had nothing to boast of, rather 
the contrary. Whatever vices the church condemned had 
been condemned by Greek philosophy. Whatever vices had 
been practised among Pagans were repeated with aggravating 
circumstances in the most famous seats of Christian learning : 
and those whose experience had familiarized them with the 
cesspools of Paris and Bologna listened with more blunted 
sensibility to the unsavory records of Thebes and Athens. 

It might indeed be imagined that the appalling penalties in- 
flicted on such offences in this world and imagined for them 
in the next, bore witness to an entirely new sense of their flagi- 
tiousness in the mediaeval conscience. But no mistake would 
be greater than to use the criminal jurisprudence of the Mid- 
dle Ages as a gauge of their nioral susceptibility. Difficulty 
of detection for one thing, and the supposed slight cast on the 
honor of an earthly or heavenly sovereign for another, counted 
for incomparably more in the assessment of punishment than 
the actual wickedness of an offence as measured by the ani- 
mosity that it excited in the public opinion of the times. Now 
of that public opinion no austerer representative can be quoted 
than Dante : and what Dante really thought about the vice that 
is always brought up as the special opprobrium of Greece, is 
sufficiently indicated by his extreme cordiality towards the lost 
soul of Brunetto Latini, and by the fact that he subjects all 
sins of unchastity to an equal intensity of torment in the 
cleansing fires of purgatory. Evidently the great Catholic poet 
was no more of a rigorist than the Platonic Socrates whose 
half-tolerant attitude so much shocked Professor Huxley. 
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We must then look elsewhere than to a mere increase of 
knowledge for an adequate explanation of that great revolu- 
tion in the historical conscience which has led many of our 
contemporaries to reverse the mediaeval point so completely 
that in the popular imagination Paganism, or, more precisely, 
the Grseco-Roman spirit, has become identified with impurity, 
while Christianity has come to be viewed even more as the 
chief instrument of moral reform than as the God-given means 
of salvation. 

So far as I know the change began with Luther. If in one 
way the Reformation was the last fruit of the Renaissance, 
in another way it was a reaction against the Renaissance. In 
returning to the standpoint of primitive Christianity Luther 
and his successors could not fail to become imbued with the 
hostility felt by the first Christians, and above all by St. Paul, 
towards the Pagan world; and all the more so as the worst 
vices of Paganism were being resuscitated under their eyes in 
papal Rome. Moreover the dogmas that Luther attacked had 
been bound up in a peculiar way with the philosophy of Aris- 
totle, and therefore the Aristotelian ethics became a special 
object of his animosity. The doctrine of moral habits seemed 
radically inconsistent with the doctrine of instantaneous re- 
generation. Men do not become just by performing just ac- 
tions ; they perform just actions because they have been made 
just. Speaking generally, Rome had apostasized from the 
purity of the gospel by incorporating with it much that was 
Pagan in doctrine and ritual; therefore with Paganism in all 
its forms war must be waged. 

Rome naturally enough refused to accept this account of 
her parentage ; but it made her all the more anxious to disclaim 
so compromising a connection. Hence both great divisions of 
western Christendom have united in vilifying the civilization 
to which mediaeval scholars looked back with fond regret as 
an unattainable standard of excellence. And before long their 
joint hostility was still further aggravated by a new provoca- 
tion. Undeterred by the double tide of reaction the Renais- 
sance continued to pursue its victorious career. Taking up 
human progress at the point where it had been let fall by Greek 
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culture, the modern mind set itself to replace feudal Catholic- 
ism by a new art and a new science, a new morality and a new 
state. Concurrently with this great enterprise it carried on an 
unceasing criticism on the existing regime, its institutions and 
its beliefs. Both processes, the constructive and destructive, 
were powerfully aided by principles and examples derived 
from classical antiquity. All these efforts culminated in the 
French Revolution, whose leaders avowedly looked for their 
models to Greece and Rome. And as the Hellenic spirit had 
shared in their momentary triumph, so also it shared in the 
ruin and disgrace that speedily overtook their cause. For the 
first time since they came into existence the products of the 
Greek genius were systematically neglected and defamed by 
educated men ; and recourse was had to mediaeval art, literature, 
and politics for new ideals to put in their place. The Roman- 
ticists consciously ranged themselves behind the forces of re- 
action in church and state; and it was not without reason that 
Byron, the glorious standard-bearer of European progress, 
directed against them his fiercest attacks. So too the cause 
of Greek independence for which Byron gave his life became 
the battle-cry of resurgent liberalism, and helped to win back 
Canning, the future liberal leader, to the liberal principles that 
had been his first love. Conversely the Holy Alliance thwarted 
Greek aspirations to the utmost of its ability; and its literary 
agents carried the war into historical literature. Writing in 
1834, J. S. Mill observes that "the most elaborate Grecian 
history which we possess (Mitford's) is impregnated with the 
anti-Jacobin spirit in every line; and the Quarterly Review 
labored as diligently for many years to vilify the Athenian 
republic as the American."* Even greater bitterness was dis- 
played by reactionary theologians. The Abbe Gaume in France 
and Dr. W. G. Ward in England joined in making the gro- 
tesque proposal that the Greek and Latin classics should no 
longer be taught in school, their place being supplied by 
patristic literature, f 



♦"Dissertations and Discussions," Vol. I., p. 113. 

t"W. G. Ward and the Catholic Revival," pp. 114, 118, 194 and 454. 
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The leaders of the reactionary movement against the French 
Revolution and the philosophy of the eighteenth century 
were in truth anything but conservatives. They caught the 
spirit of innovation from their opponents, and even sympa- 
thized to a certain extent with their aims. Agreeing with them 
that the world needed to be reformed, and agreeing also that 
its reformation should be effected by social reconstruction, by 
education, by popular literature, by journalism, in short by all 
the machinery that the schools of enlightenment had set in 
motion, they differed from them chiefly in holding that all 
these instruments should be animated by religious ideas, used 
for religious purposes, and wielded by the ministers of re- 
ligion or by laymen to whom their confidence had been given. 
This is not the place to expatiate on that vast movement, nor 
indeed has the time come for its history to be written. The 
important thing for us to observe is that it led to a new inter- 
pretation of Christianity, of the church, and of the Bible. In 
rivalry with the ideals bequeathed or inspired by Hellenism, 
these also were represented as embodying a scheme of social 
reform, an ideal polity, a new reading of life. Thus it came 
about that Pagan and Christian morals, ancient and mediaeval 
civilization, were ranged in an unreal opposition and unhistor- 
ically contrasted as darkness and light. And so strong was 
the prejudice generated by the unscrupulous assertions of the 
reactionary party, so skilful were the arrangements by which 
facts were disguised or set in a false light, that a generation 
taught to discard supernaturalist metaphysics has continued 
to accept a supernaturalist version of history, according to 
which the highest elements of human nature, intelligence and 
conscience, may exist and be developed in complete isolation 
from one another. 

So much has seemed necessary in the way of preamble in 
order to clear the ground for a candid consideration of the 
thesis I am prepared to support, which is no less than this — 
that the ethical value of Hellenism fully equals its intellectual 
and artistic value; that the Greeks were as great in what be- 
longs to the conduct of life as they confessedly were in the 
creation of beauty or in the search for truth. They were, what 
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Huxley called them, the real chosen people, and that in a more 
absolute sense than he would have dared to maintain. 

To avoid all possible misconstructions I wish to state at 
the outset that I accept the current English and American 
estimate of morality. I have no desire to be classed with the 
neo-Pagans — if the persons calling themselves by that name 
still exist as a class ; I detest their theories ; and I believe that 
in most ancient Greek communities they would have been sum- 
marily lynched had they tried to put those theories into prac- 
tice. 

It must further be understood that when I speak of Hellen- 
ism and of the Greeks I speak of what was highest and best 
in the race and in its bequest to posterity. This amounts to 
no more than is assumed in estimating the claims on our grati- 
tude of any other extinct race or civilization, or of any religion 
whether extinct or not. We really know little more than this, 
nor does it concern us to know more. The good lives on, the 
evil dies. The point needs emphasizing because it has been 
particularly neglected in discussing the subject on which we 
are engaged. Instead of comparing Greek practice with the 
practice of other communities, Greek ideals with other ideals, 
we ignore the ideals and compare the practice with our own 
highest theoretical standards. I do not propose that the ques- 
tion of practice should be left out of account: I wish on the 
contrary that it should figure largely in the estimate. An 
ideal to deserve the name must sooner or later, and sooner 
rather than later, influence conduct: failing that it becomes 
worse than nothing, mere lying cant and hypocrisy. At the 
same time in default of other evidence it ought to count for 
something that a particular ideal should have been entertained 
in a particular society ; it must, we may argue, have been sug- 
gested to our authority — poet, orator, or the like — by some 
happy experience of his own or by the tradition of a better age. 
And this is more especially true when we are dealing with a 
frank and sincere people, as the Greeks, or at least the Ionian 
race, will presently appear to have been. 

Another point also should be borne in mind. In placing the 
ethical value of Hellenism on a level with its intellectual and 
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aesthetic value I am claiming for it no chimerical perfection. 
The art of Hellas was not perfect, nor was its philosophy; 
still less its science. In all these the Greeks have been sur- 
passed by the successors who profiting by their lessons and 
their example, have taken up their tradition and carried it 
to a higher pitch of excellence. And what is more to the 
point, other races, working simultaneously with them, or 
at a later period in complete independence of their influ- 
ence, have in some ways shown a more delicate aesthetic 
perception, a truer sense of objective reality, a more pene- 
trating depth of reflection, a more successful ingenuity 
in devising methods of calculation. So also with morals. 
The virtue of chastity may have been better taught and more 
generally practised among the Jews, self-devotion among the 
Romans, personal loyalty among the Germans, sympathy with 
all living things on the banks of the Ganges. But just as no 
alien philosophy and no alien art, taken altogether, could com- 
pete with the philosophy and the art of Hellas, so neither was 
the moral life of any other people so rich, so well-balanced, so 
identified with its inmost nature, yet so capable of a world- 
wide diffusion or of expansion and adaptation to altered cir- 
cumstances in after ages. 

That the Greeks were so great in art and science furnishes 
a certain presumption that they attained, to say the least of 
it, some eminence in morality. To part off the aesthetic life 
and the intellectual life from the life of conduct, as Matthew 
Arnold does, is a mere conventional abstraction. It would be 
little to say that there is no hard and fast line of demarcation ; 
there is in fact no line at all. Conduct is co-extensive with ac- 
tivity, and falls under different laws of obligation as its 
subject-matter varies, but never escapes from obligation alto- 
gether. As regards fine art this truth is now widely recognized 
and finds expression in such common terms as "good work," 
"conscience," and "sincerity" in connection with the produc- 
tion and the criticism of aesthetic objects. And as regards 
scientific investigation it is almost too obvious to need em- 
phasizing. Of course the artist and, although more rarely, 
the philosopher may be faithful to the duties of his special 
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calling and faithless to the ordinary duties of a citizen, like 
Benvenuto Cellini or Francis Bacon. But the same possibility 
of a high moral development in one direction combined with 
grave deficiencies in another runs through the whole circle 
of human activity. There seems to be no solidarity among 
the virtues. Sovereigns exemplary in their domestic relations 
and ready to undergo martyrdom for their religion have been 
false to their word like Charles I., or false to their country like 
Louis XVI. And conversely the highest public loyalty may 
co-exist with gross private vices as in the case of William III. 
A keen sense of beauty may have its temptations in the direc- 
tion of sexual immorality; and the impersonation of Aprodite 
Anadyomene by Phryne, so picturesquely described by 
Matthew Arnold, may indicate a weak point of this kind in 
Hellenism. But Puritanism too has its temptations in the 
direction among others of savage cruelty towards women, 
abundantly illustrated in the history of our own civil wars. 

Intellectualism too may have its moral dangers, among 
which want of common honesty will probably occur to most 
readers as the chief. But as this deficiency seems also to 
accompany every degree of stupidity and ignorance the con- 
nection may after all be accidental. However this may be, 
love of knowledge, as represented by the Greeks, has one great 
and characteristic virtue, the love of truth. The claim may 
excite some surprise. From Cyrus to Hobart Pasha the 
enemies of that people have habitually spoken of them as liars. 
I cannot say that my own small experience of the modern 
Greeks has given me that impression. On the contrary they 
struck me rather as a frank and straightforward race, very 
inaccurate certainly, but without any intention to deceive. Our 
business, however, is not now with the average Greek, an- 
cient or modern, but with the elite of the Pagan period; and 
of these it may be said, I think, that they have set an example 
of truthfulness unequalled except by those moderns who have 
been trained in their school. "Hateful to me as the gates of 
Hades is he who hides one thing in his breast and tells an- 
other," says the Homeric Achilles ; and Plato with a still more 
exacting standard of veracity censures Achilles for uttering 
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threats that he does not mean to carry out.* Sophocles in 
what is, ethically at least, the noblest of all his tragedies, makes 
Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles and the guardian of his 
tradition, quite incapable of carrying out the scheme of deceit 
into which he has been reluctantly drawn. "Tell no lies," was 
a maxim of Solon. Thucydides, himself a historian of ad- 
mirable sincerity, seems to cast a slight shade of censure on 
the heroic B'rasidas for making a statement that was untrue 
although useful from the diplomatic point of view, f Epamin- 
ondas was famous for his strict adherence to truth; and 
Marcus Aurelius, known as Verissimus, ascribes his hatred 
of falsehood to the teaching of a Stoic tutor. J! 

A Roman satirist has charged the Greek historians with 
mendacity on a point where their accuracy has been signally 
confirmed by modern research. He might with more justice 
have extended the accusation to his own countrymen. Early 
Roman history has been in many instances deliberately falsi- 
fied by national or family vanity; nor are the later portions 
altogether trustworthy. We are told of Dr. Arnold that "the 
falsity and corruption of the Latin historians was for ever sug- 
gesting to him the contrast of their Grecian rivals." And if 
Arnold had directed his studies more systematically to what is 
called "Sacred History" the same contrast might have sug- 
gested itself in a more unpleasant form. If we are to credit 
the Higher Criticism — which is the only honest criticism — 
whole masses of ancient Hebrew literature are deliberate for- 
geries, in the sense in which we speak of the forged Decretals 
of Isidore; and the incidents related in them are to a great 
extent fictitious. Theologians tell us that the fabrication of 
documents purporting to contain a divine revelation did not 
at that period and among Orientals imply the same guilt that 
a like proceeding argued in the Middle Ages and would argue 
now. If so it seems rather audacious to refer us to such a 
quarter for elementary moral instruction. However that may 
be, we have to congratulate ourselves on the fact that in Attica, 

*"Hippias Minor," 370 A. 
f IV., 108. 
JI-. IS- 
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at any rate, public opinion had early risen to a stage at which 
truth and falsehood are more accurately discriminated. Herod- 
otus has preserved an anecdote that well illustrates the con- 
trast offered by Hellenism and Hebraism in this respect. Dur- 
ing the sixth century B. C. a great religious revival, now 
known as Orphicism, sprang up in the Greek world and had 
Attica for its principal seat. One of the leaders of the move- 
ment, a certain Onomacritus, stood high in the favor of the 
Peisistratid Hipparchus, and seems to have been employed by 
him in editing the prophecies of Musaeus, a somewhat mythical 
authority of the school. Having however been detected in 
the act of interpolating a prediction of his own in the collec- 
tion, the unlucky forger was summarily expelled from the 
country by his indignant patron, one of whose maxims, en- 
graved where every passer-by could read it, was, "Do not de- 
ceive thy friend." 

Hipparchus was not in other respects a model of virtue ; but 
it is fortunate that in this matter of pious forgeries we have 
been brought up on his principles rather than on Hilkiah's. 
But our excellent training has its occasional inconveniences. It 
makes some honorable persons too reluctant to admit that 
forgery and fabrication on a great scale were actually prac- 
tised by holy men among the Jews. Moving in a world of 
Hellenic sincerity, and not without the simplicity that a wise 
Hellene has called the principal element in a noble nature, they 
have failed to realize the possibilities of Hebraic duplicity. A 
typical example of this uncompromising attitude is furnished 
by the manner in which that great and high-minded theologian 
F. D. Maurice was impressed by the speculations of Colenso. 
"I asked him," writes Maurice, "if he did not think Samuel 
must have been a horrid scoundrel if he forged a story about 
the I AM, speaking of Moses, and to my unspeakable surprise 
and terror he said 'No. Many good men have done such 
things. He might not mean more than Milton meant.' " Most 
educated theologians have come to agree with Colenso, except 
that they would place the composition of the Elohistic narra- 
tive considerably later than the time of Samuel. But their 
whole tone as regards the limits of truthfulness in religious 
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teaching is such as to inspire plain men with something of the 
"surprise and terror" felt by Maurice. 

It may be objected that Plato, a typical Greek and the great- 
est of Greek moralists, took similar liberties with the truth, 
to the extent even of leaving it doubtful whether he really be- 
lieved in any God or in any future life. The fact is so, and his 
warmest admirers must always regret that it should be so. 
Such prevarications show the mischief that comes of trying 
to combine mythology with philosophy. But at any rate Plato 
knew what he was doing. Unlike our modern theologians he 
avoided what he called the "lie in the soul," not deceiving 
himself, however much he may have wished to deceive the 
people. Even here we can see how admirably well Ruskin has 
said of the Greeks, "they have not lifted up their souls unto 
vanity." 

From the consideration of veracity as practised in Greece 
we pass to that part of conduct which is more directly con- 
cerned with the mutual relations of human beings, to the great 
interests of justice and beneficence. 

It is a familiar fact that the people of whom we are speaking 
divided all mankind into Greeks and Barbarians. By the lat- 
ter they originally meant only those whose language they 
could not understand. But in time Barbarian came to mean 
much more than this. With the Greeks as with ourselves it 
stood for the opposite of civilized. But the civilization with 
which they identified Hellenism was no mere material good. 
The Barbarians might have better roads, more accumulated 
capital, a more highly developed industrial system, larger and 
even better disciplined armies than theirs. In the eyes of a 
Greek these things were desirable, but they were not the one 
thing needful. That one thing without which there could be 
no real civilization was the reign of law in opposition to the 
rule of a despot on the one hand, and on the other to that 
anarchical state of society where wrongs are redressed, or 
rather perpetuated, by private vengeance. It is a blessing, says 
the Jason of Euripides, to live in a country that is governed 
not by brute force but by law. And the same poet makes Tyn- 
dareus tell his son-in-law Menelaus, who has been excusing the 
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matricide of Orestes, that he has become barbarized by living 
out of Greece so long. Otherwise he would see that the right 
course for Orestes was to bring his mother before a court of 
justice on the charge of murdering her husband. For when 
one homicide is requited by another the blood-feud goes on for 
ever, to the total destruction of orderly and peaceful relations. 
Let those who expatiate on the moral superiority of Hebraism 
to Hellenism remember that this barbarous principle of blood- 
vengeance is sanctioned by the priestly code promulgated by 
Ezra in the middle of the fifth century B. C, and that it was 
in full force at the very time when the noble verses of Eurip- 
ides were being recited before the assembled people of Athens. 

And this suggests another contrast. Thanks to the elo- 
quence of Renan and the still more fervid declamations of 
James Darmesteter, himself a Jew, much attention was drawn 
ten years ago to the passionate preaching of justice by the 
Hebrew prophets. It was well that should be done, and done 
so well. It was well that devout readers of scripture should 
be made realize the fact that the prophets of Israel had some- 
thing else to do than to mystify their hearers by discussing 
the affairs of modern Europe between two and three thousand 
years in advance. And it was well also to remind pious 
guinea-pigs and company-promoters that subscriptions to mis- 
sionary societies would not have purchased absolution for 
wholesale robbery from Amos and Isaiah. All honor to the 
preachers who whether at Samaria and Jerusalem or in London 
and Paris identify religion with justice and mercy rather than 
with dogma and ritual ! But let not our recognition of their 
services blind us to the still greater services of those who, un- 
aided by supernatural promises or terrors, actually accom- 
plished that for which the prophets vainly strove, the legisla- 
tors, magistrates, and orators who established and carried on 
the righteous governments of Greece under which the poor 
working-man could not be plundered with impunity as he was 
plundered in the Holy Land. 

Certain historical errors die hard ; and one has just occurred 
to me against which it would be well to enter a caution. I 
can imagine some readers exclaiming: "There were no 
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paid working-men in Greece; the free Greek citizens were an 
oligarchy living in idleness on the produce of slave-labor." 
Such indeed seems to have been at one time the prevalent be- 
lief; and it may still survive in certain circles. To assert that 
the Greek democracies were not democracies at all in our sense 
of the word, but aristocracies of a particularly oppressive kind, 
was part of the reactionary and anti-Hellenic propaganda car- 
ried on after the French Revolution, to which reference has 
been already made. The assertion is however untrue; and 
anyone may easily convince himself by consulting the Greek 
literature of the fifth and fourth centuries B. C. that the bulk 
of the Athenian voters consisted of petty shop-keepers, peas- 
ants, and day-laborers. Slaves no doubt there were, and a 
good many of them, although their number has been enor- 
mously exaggerated, as Prof. Beloch shows in his brilliant 
work on the population of the ancient world. But slavery 
existed everywhere in antiquity, in Judea as well as in Greece. 
White slavery indeed lasted far down into the Middle Ages, 
with the full approval of the church, and was finally extin- 
guished by purely economical causes ; while black slavery, after 
being actively promoted by professing- Christians and attain- 
ing portentous dimensions without a protest from the Chris- 
tian conscience, owed its final destruction to a movement set 
on foot by freethinking philosophers and then taken up by that 
most rationalistic of Christian sects, the Society of Friends. 
But the original impulse to abolitionism came, as will pres- 
ently be shown, from Greek thought. 

Returning to the contrast between the Greeks and other 
nations, it has to be observed that the Barbarians too had their 
laws, a fact of which we cannot suppose Euripides to have 
been ignorant, as it was already familiar to Herodotus. The 
really important distinction was that while the Greek laws 
gave a far more effectual protection against the arbitrary will 
of the rulers and against the passions of private individuals, 
they did not become, as with the Asiatics, an instrument of 
irremediable bondage. Where men's habits of thinking took 
their whole shape and color from the traditions of despotism 
the law itself could not be conceived but as a despot armed 
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with divine authority and raised above criticism or emenda- 
tion. There may have been something of the same feeling in 
Greece also. But at a comparatively early period it was met 
and overcome by the idea of law as an expression of the col- 
lective will, and therefore as something that might be altered 
with the altered needs of the community, or with the increase 
of general enlightenment. Her teachers expressed this prin- 
ciple in various ways, one by declaring that man was the 
measure of all things ; another by contending that the measure 
was rather supplied by nature, by the rules of conduct that ex- 
perience showed to be observed at all times and in all places. 

Either of these methods would serve to accomplish the step 
that first makes morality what it is, the transition from the 
letter to the spirit of legal obligation. We owe to Rome the 
word equity by which that essential element of law is ordin- 
arily expressed; but the notion is purely Greek. It is that 
iittsixsta — rather oddly translated "sweet reasonableness" 
by Matthew Arnold — which Aristotle has defined in a manner 
that leaves nothing to be desired. He tells us that the equit- 
able man fulfills the intention of the legislator in cases for 
which the legislator, being tied to general terms, could not 
provide. In cases of disputed right he will not grasp al! 
that the letter of the law gives him but will take somewhat less 
than his strict right. And as the laws must be interpreted in 
the light of their original intention, so also the merit of the 
obedience paid to them, or the demerit of disobedience, must 
be measured by the agent's intention. Involuntary transgres- 
sions, according to Aristotle, are not deserving of punishment 
but of pardon, and sometimes of pity. That anyone can justly 
be made to suffer punishment for a wrong committed through 
no fault of his would, from this point of view, have been abso- 
lutely unintelligible. So also would be the theory that crimes 
can be expiated by the sufferings of the innocent. And at the 
present day such beliefs are explicable only as survivals or 
recrudescences of Hebraic barbarism, quite impossible in a 
completely Hellenized society. 

A spiritualized morality relieves the individual from all re- 
sponsibility for actions not committed intentionally by him or 
Vol. XII.— No. 3 20 
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through any negligence on his part. But within the sphere of 
individual life it extends responsibility from overt acts to 
thoughts and desires. A Spartan who consulted the Delphic 
oracle on the desirability of appropriating a deposit that he 
had sworn to return received for answer that his very question 
amounted to a crime and would be punished as such. When 
the poet Sophocles dwelt somewhat too rapturously on the 
charms of a beautiful stranger Pericles reminded him that the 
eyes of a general should be as pure as his hands. And in what 
is believed to be a portrait of Aristeides, jEschylus describes 
him as wishing not to seem but to be the best. 

An intention or wish may be made the subject of human, 
or at least of divine penalties, as we saw in the case of the 
fraudulent Spartan, and may be repressed solely through the 
fear of such. Therefore to complete the spiritualization of 
morality it must become wholly disinterested, or dependent on 
none but internal sanctions. Greek philosophy rose to this 
height. It pronounced the distinguished mark of a sage to be 
that he would act as before if the laws ceased to exist. And 
Plato pushed the principle to an extreme when he maintained 
that even if the just man should live in obloquy and die in 
torment he would have chosen wisely in preferring righteous- 
ness to prosperous iniquity. 

The sanction of disinterested virtue lies in the pain given 
by a wounded conscience to those who violate its dictates. 
Both the notion and the name of conscience are Greek crea- 
tions, and first received wide currency from the Stoic philos- 
ophy whence they passed to St. Paul and became so thoroughly 
incorporated with Christian theology that in the opinion of 
many the existence of such an inward monitor was unknown 
to Paganism. But we find it distinctly recognized by Iso- 
crates* a century before Zeno taught at Athens; nor can we 
suppose that a popular rhetorician was the first to formulate 
so profound a thought. Indeed the thing itself goes back to 
Homer, in the character of whose Helen it is a distinguishing 
trait. Alike in the supreme triumph of her beauty on the walls 

*'"Demonicus," *. 
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of Troy and in the dignity of her rehabilitated matronhood 
at Sparta the sense of forfeited female honor is ever present 
to her thoughts, and that without the least admixture of super- 
natural terror, for the goddess Aprodite is offended by her 
scruples, or of shrinking from public opinion, for no voice is 
raised against her but her own. 

"In justice," says Phocylides, "is summed up the whole of 
virtue." "Justice," says an unknown Greek author, "is more 
beautiful than the morning or evening star." But what, after 
all, did they mean by it? Aristotle, who quotes these lyrical 
expressions, gives no very helpful definition; nor does Plato, 
although his "Republic" was written to develop the idea of 
justice. Here again we may profitably consult Isocrates. That 
excellent teacher tells us not to do to others what would make 
us angry if it were done to us* — the first and far the more im- 
portant part of the golden rule. The principle is not enunci- 
ated as if it were particularly new ; but Isocrates applies it else- 
where in a way that was new to his contemporaries, that had 
not occurred to anyone outside Greece, and that even now is 
not universally recognized. He tells husbands that they have 
no right to exact from their wives what they do not give, and 
that the fidelity which they demand is equally obligatory on 
themselves, f Monogamy had been a law with the Greeks so 
far back as we can trace their history, and they regarded polyg- 
amy with abhorrence as a custom of the Barbarian,! — a fact 
which those should remember who set the Hebrews, a polyg- 
amous people, on a higher moral plane. And we see by this 
passage in Isocrates that some at least among the Greeks were 
prepared to draw the logical consequences of monogamy. 
Nor was the principle here enunciated ever quite forgotten. 
Plato also in his last period enjoins the same constancy on 
husbands, though rather on grounds of social utility than of 
justice ;§ and although the first Stoics, like some moderns, 
advocated free love for both sexes alike, Epictetus, writing four 

*"Nicocles," *. 

flbid. 40. 

JEuripides, "Andromache," 177, 243, 464. 

§"Laws," 839-40. "Manual," xxxiii., 8. 
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centuries later, returns to the same standard of conjugal fidel- 
ity, with the recommendation, which is also Platonic, of ante- 
nuptial chastity for men as well as for women. 

According to the Greeks the obligations of equality and 
reciprocity rested on natural law. The invariable return of 
physical phenomena at equal intervals of time, the co-existence 
and mutual limitation of the everlasting elements that make up 
the universe, were so many object-lessons in justice, so many 
silent protests against the abuse of superior strength or the 
violation of sworn pledges among men. And unmeasured in- 
dulgence in sensual gratifications was similarly interpreted as 
a derogation from the rationality by which Nature had ex- 
pressly distinguished men from brutes. Thus the maxim, 
Follow Nature, came to be accepted as the great constitutive 
principle of morals. And it was not merely used as a general 
sanction for the accepted code of conduct, but still more as a 
potent engine of reform, as a protest against inveterate abuses, 
or as an index to new ideals of perfection. We have not now 
to discuss the logical value of the physiocratic method. It 
may be used at all times and it was more than once used at 
Athens as an apology for anti-social egoism on the part of 
individuals or of states. Civilization itself has been con- 
demned as a departure from Nature; and conversely Nature 
might be denounced as the great enemy of civilization, with 
the further deduction that no artificial refinement on our orig- 
inal pleasures should be tabooed merely on the ground that it 
is unnatural. But good causes are often supported by bad 
reasons; and whether logical or not, the Greek appeal to 
Nature seems on the whole to have made for righteousness. 
Certain detestable vices were once for all stigmatized as unnat- 
ural, and a constant warfare kept up against them by the 
philosophers from Prodicus to Plotinus until the attack was 
taken over by Christianity to be prosecuted with more drastic 
methods, although, if we are to believe Roger Bacon and 
Dante, for a long time with no greater success. 

Another application of the same principle led to the de- 
nunciation of slavery as contrary to nature. The cry was ap- 
parently first raised to justify the revolt of the Messenian 
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Helots against their Spartan masters, but it soon received a 
far wider application. Certain philosophers struck at the root 
of what was not then a "peculiar institution" by declaring that 
all men were born free. This assumption has been merci- 
lessly criticized by Bentham, and more recently on the same 
lines by Huxley. As a question of logic their triumph is com- 
plete ; but the crudeness of the naturalistic formula should not 
blind us to the truth that it contains. To enslave a human be- 
ing is to treat him like a brute, or in the still more degrading 
phrase of Aristotle, like a living tool ; and no reasonable being 
will in the long run submit to such treatment, or regard it as 
anything but an outrage. Reasonings of a more elaborate and 
far-reaching character show that the exploitation of one class 
by another leads to the ruin of the whole community; but noth- 
ing so surely rouses the oppressed to revolt, or the brave and 
disinterested to the championship of their cause as an appeal 
to this wounded sentiment ; and it is part of our ethical debt to 
the Greeks that the appeal was first made by them. 

To assert one's own rights and to respect the rights of 
others is much, but it is not all ; and human nature being what 
it is a well-organized community cannot rest on the single 
virtue of justice. After law, and the spirit of law which is 
equity, we must bring in the third and completing element of 
morality, which is love. I am not sure what is the current 
estimate of the Greeks in this respect. Perhaps the same pop- 
ular writers and preachers who deny them morality and con- 
science think of them also — ad majorem Dei gloriam — as a 
heartless and selfish people, wrapped up in a sense of their own 
superiority to the rest of the world. Mr. Stillman, who stood 
up for the modern Greeks, called their Pagan ancestors (or 
predecessors) a cruel and bloodthirsty canaille. Burckhardt, 
with more scholarship than Stillman, seems to have arrived 
at pretty much the same conclusion. In fact they suffer from 
being so very modern. We judge them not by comparison 
with the Jews or the Romans or even with mediaeval Chris- 
tendom, but by our own ethical standards. 

Here again the antithesis between Hellenes and Barbarians 
may prove helpful. In English and other modern languages 
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"barbarous," as we know, has the secondary meaning of inhu- 
man and cruel. But this association has come down to us from 
the Latin, and was adopted by the Latins from the Greeks. 
In Greek literature the instances where "barbarous" is used 
in the sense of cruel are certainly late and few; but they are 
sufficient to show that cruelty was regarded as essentially alien 
to the Greek character. Nor was the belief unfounded. His- 
tory and literature testify to its validity, to the relative human- 
ity of the Greeks, and more especially of those among them in 
whom the Hellenic type most perfectly realized itself. The 
Achilles of Homer was a merciful victor until the death of 
Patroclus almost extinguished pity in his breast, and even then 
it could be reawakened by the tears of Priam. Euripides 
tells us that to slay prisoners of war was against the laws of 
Athens. The Spartan Gylippus pleaded, though in vain, for the 
lives of the captive Athenian generals at Syracuse ; and another 
great Spartan, Callicratidas, declared that no Greek should 
be sold into slavery with his consent. With the spread of 
philosophy this feeling received a wider extension. Agesilaus 
impressed on his troops the duty of treating their Persian 
prisoners with humanity. Epameinondas refused to partici- 
pate in a political assassination. Dion, the pupil of Plato, de- 
clared that he had learned in the Academy not merely to be 
loyal to his friends but to forgive injuries and to be gentle 
to transgressors ; and we know from Plato's "Laws" that this 
was really what the master taught. Philip and Alexander 
too, though ruling over a semi-barbarous people, and not with- 
out a deep taint of barbarism in their personal habits, showed 
in their hour of triumph a clemency hitherto unknown to the 
possessors of irresponsible power. 

These, it may be admitted, are no more than individual in- 
stances of a merciful disposition. But language may fairly 
be quoted in evidence of its wide diffusion. The very word 
humanity is of Greek origin, being a translation (through the 
Latin) of <piXavdpu>i:ia, which conveys the same meaning with 
a somewhat warmer tone. And there is the more direct evi- 
dence of Plato, who tells us that one expects the inhabitants of 
a Greek city to be good and gentle. Gentleness and human- 
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ity, says Isocrates, are of all qualities the most highly esteemed 
among men; and the Athenians at least liked to be compli- 
mented on their possession. But the best proof of their preval- 
ence is afforded by a passage where it is quite incidentally and 
unintentionally disclosed. In what is meant to be a very 
satirical picture of democratic society, obviously drawn from 
his own native city, Plato mentions that the last extreme of 
popular liberty is where "the slave is just as free as his pur- 
chaser." Even allowing for exaggeration, where so much as 
this could be said slaves must have been very kindly treated. 
And it is a fresh tribute to Athenian humanity when Plato 
adds that "horses and asses have a way of marching along 
[in the streets of a democratic city] with all the rights and 
dignities of freemen." He also mentions, what to many will 
sound the most surprising thing of all, that under an extreme 
democracy, i. e. at Athens, there was complete equality between 
the sexes. 

To appreciate fully the humanity of the Greeks we must 
compare them with the other leading nations of antiquity. 
Little need be said of the great Oriental monarchies. Of 
these Egypt seems to have been the least barbarous ; yet Egypt- 
ian sculptors loved to represent their most famous kings in 
the act of butchering a crowd of defenceless captives, and 
their laborers as fainting under the taskmaster's stick. The 
Phoenicians with their crucifixions and human holocausts may 
also be summarily dismissed. If the early annals of the Israel- 
ites as recorded in the Hexateuch were authentic we could no 
more ascribe any feeling of humanity to such a sanguinary and 
fanatical horde than to the Huns or to Abdul Hamid. Hap- 
pily, and to the no small satisfaction of enlightened modern 
Tews, the wholesale atrocities recounted with so much com- 
placency by the priestly historian are demonstrably fictitious. 
But the fiction has a historical value. It shows what were the 
ideals of the Jewish nation in the fifth century B. C, and 
presumably of their descendants for many centuries after- 
wards; and the impression thus created is deepened by the 
testimony of the equally fabulous book of Esther. 

The only people of antiquity who can dispute the moral 
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supremacy of Greece are the Romans. They had no doubt 
their advantages, but of these humanity was not one. In re- 
ference to the political struggles of the early Roman republic 
Macaulay has indeed credited them with a tenderness for 
the lives of their fellow-citizens unknown to Greek factions. 
But Dr. Arnold has conclusively vindicated the Greeks from 
this aspersion. He points out that the bloodless struggles be- 
tween the Patricians and the Plebeians are more properly 
paralleled by the equally bloodless contest of the "party of the 
coast" at Athens with the Eupatridse; and the more sanguin- 
ary faction-fights of later Greek history with the proscriptions 
of Marius and Sulla or of the Triumvirs.* 

Apart from such episodical outbreaks of passion we have 
indubitable proofs of the inhumanity of the Romans in the 
barbarous character of their punishments — especially their cus- 
tom of flogging before executing, even in the case of prison- 
ers of war — and still more of their amusements. It must in- 
deed be admitted that through the contagion of Roman ex- 
ample the gladiatorial games spread at last over the whole 
Hellenic world. But Greek philosophy kept up a steady protest 
against this barbarity; and when it was proposed to introduce 
the games into Athens, Demonicus the Cynic called on the 
people to begin by pulling down the altar of pity. Accord- 
ing to the modern writer who has studied the civilization of 
the Empire most profoundly this amusement was never popular 
with any but the dregs of the people in Greece;! and it was 
finally abolished in the west through the heroic self-sacrifice 
of a Greek. Everyone has heard how the monk Telemachus 
made his way from the heart of the eastern Empire to protest 
against the cruel exhibitions still kept up at Rome; how he 
descended into the arena of the Coliseum, threw himself be- 
tween the combatants, perished by their swords, and produced 
such an effect by his death that public opinion insisted on the 
abolition of the gladiatorial games. But how few think of 
this pathetic story except as redounding to the glory of Chris- 
tianity! Assuredly the death of Telemachus does honor to 

♦Arnold's "Thucydides," I., p. 519- 
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his religion. But it also does honor to his race and to that 
philosophical training which had been preparing it through 
long ages to accept with enthusiasm the new faith that was to 
give Greek philanthropy a mystical consecration and a world- 
wide diffusion. 

Before the advent of Christianity the diffusion if not the 
consecration had already begun. Renan, if I remember right- 
ly, has said that the Greeks despised the Barbarians too much 
to embrace them in a single fraternity. But here as elsewhere 
the great French critic betrays the ineradicable prejudices of 
a seminarist. No ancient race was so generous to its neigh- 
bors or so beloved by them as the Greeks. Already in Homer 
the note of generous sympathy with a foeman is struck, and it 
never ceases to vibrate through the hearts of his successors. 
Cyrus and Anacharsis were Greek ideals; even Xerxes ob- 
tained a meed of admiration; and Rome owes much of her 
glory to the rapturous eulogies of Greek historians. It was 
seen that the superiority claimed and justly claimed over the 
Barbarians did not belong to the Hellenic race as such, for in 
earlier ages there had been no marked difference, and the 
primitive barbarism still survived in some Hellenic tribes, but 
was, as we should say, an evolution due to favorable circum- 
stances. Hellenism in fact meant culture; and culture could 
be communicated to all who desired it. In the language of 
Hippias the distinctions of birth were conventional ; by nature 
all like-minded persons are kinsmen, friends and fellow- 
citizens. In the language of Isocrates the partakers of Athen- 
ian culture should sooner be called Hellenes than those who 
were merely of the same race. And in the same spirit a doc- 
trine of human collectivism was subsequently preached by the 
Cynic, and with more elaboration by the Stoic school. Final- 
ly Eratosthenes followed by Plutarch proposed to abolish the 
distinction between Greeks and Barbarians, and to replace it 
by a classification based entirely on the contrast between virtue 
and vice. 

Had more of the earlier Stoic literature been preserved we 
should doubtless have more such generous sayings on record. 
As it is the philosophic writers of the Empire — some of them 
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Romans — must remain our principal authorities for the idea 
of a common humanity with its implicit obligations of mutual 
service and love. But even if Seneca and Marcus Aurelius 
did not directly copy from the older masters, the spirit of their 
teaching remains purely Hellenic, and is derived by an un- 
broken tradition from the schools of Athens. 

Moral reform is the verification of ethics. If the lectures 
delivered at Athens exercised no regenerating influence on 
their hearers, then they were, what the enemies of philosophy 
called them, mere chatter, sophistry, waste of time ; at best an 
abstract expression for what had been felt and done in the 
uncorrupted prime of Hellas. And this is what we are still, 
or were until lately, taught to regard as the net result of specu- 
lative Paganism by theologians who fail to see that as good a 
case might be made out against Christianity if its enemies 
employed the same logic. But the facts are beginning to be 
more impartially studied and better understood. A brilliant 
historian to whom I have already referred, Professor Beloch, 
points out how much more humanely war was conducted by 
Greek generals in the fourth century B. C. than in the fifth, 
and what better ideas as to the position of women were begin- 
ning to make their way in the society of the same period. 
And he has no hesitation in ascribing this improved tone to 
the new standards introduced by philosophy. Nor can it be 
truly said that this advance was paid for by a proportionate 
decline in the manlier virtues. Courage and patriotism con- 
tinued to be displayed when circumstances called them forth. 
The defence of Athens against Demetrius, against Antigonus, 
and, much later, against Sulla was not inferior to the deeds 
of the Persian and Peloponesian wars, and numerous ex- 
amples of a like heroism are to be found in the later history 
of other Greek states.* 

Still more striking is the evidence offered by the history of 
the third century A. D. Alone among the inhabitants of the 
Empire the Greeks of that period spontaneously took up arms 
against the Gothic invaders and largely contributed to their 

*Beloch, "Griechische Geschichte," II., p. 441. 
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destruction. This successful resistance is significant in more 
than one way. It bears witness not only to a revival of the 
old heroism but also to the existence of an abundant and vig- 
orous population. It would seem then that there had been a 
cessation or decrease of those immoral practices which in the 
classic age of Greek civilization made war on family life. The 
improvement has been ascribed to the spread of Christianity, 
but there seem to be no grounds for such an assumption. It 
does not appear from independent evidence that the new re- 
ligion had made the advances that would have been necessary 
to account for so great a change; nor were its doctrines fa- 
vorable either to family life or to the military spirit. And — 
what seems decisive — the most vigorous resistance to the in- 
vaders was offered at Athens, the last city in the Empire to be 
converted to Christianity. But even were the contention true 
it would detract little if at all from the ethical value of Hellen- 
ism. Christianity could only convert the Greeks into heroic 
patriots by acting on the latent possibilities of the Greek 
genius itself. 

If indeed the question of obligation be once raised we shall 
have to ask not so much what the Greeks owe to Christianity 
as what it owes to them. The answer has been already given 
by modern criticism. Catholicism in its original and only true 
sense is but the theological expression for universal Hellenic 
humanity. The much decried Tubingen school has made 
good at least one point — that the Church was first converted 
from a Jewish sect into a world-wide society by the Hellenist 
St. Paul, who in his turn owed his conversion to the martyr- 
death of the Hellenist Stephen. And, quite apart from the 
question of admission to church-membership, the root-ideas of 
Pauline theology are only intelligible when interpreted in the 
light of Plato's metaphysics. In other words where Chris- 
tianity differs most widely from Judaism it approaches most 
nearly to Greek thought. And this applies not only to faith 
but to morals. The antithesis between Hebraism and Hellen- 
ism still remains valid, though in a sense different from that 
assumed by Matthew Arnold. We do not exactly go for les- 
sons in veracity or in justice, in gentleness or in breadth of 
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sympathy, to the Jewish scriptures : if we want them we shall 
find them given with incomparable charm in the literature of 
the Ionian race. And so long as moral training shall be im- 
parted through Christian agencies it is vitally necessary that 
those agencies should be kept in touch with the sources whence 
the early Church derived its most human inspiration. For 
present purposes then the ethical value of Hellenism may be 
defined as its influence in fixing attention on the purely moral 
side of the popular religion, and in preparing men's minds for 
the eventual reception of a morality independent of religious 
sanctions. 

Alfred W. Benn. 
Florence, Italy. 



RELIGION AND ETHICS. 

This paper does not deal with the origins of religion and 
ethics but with their meaning and implications. It does not 
enter the domain of the positive sciences. "Modern physical 
science aims at a mechanical interpretation of all the phenome- 
na of the universe,"* an unattainable ideal, but even if attained, 
were ( every effect explicable mechanically, yet would our in- 
quiry remain untouched and our problem, unsolved. So too, 
could we show) fully the sociological and biological significance 
of religion and ethical functioning, we should thereby have 
led up merely to the beginning of our study. To show the 
mechanical sequences involved and the biological and socio- 
logical significance of these acts is to show that man in his 
religious and ethical nature is not a miracle, not an intruder, 
but a part of the one great system of the world. Accepting 
this, none the less the meaning of ethics and religion can be 
determined only by reflection based upon a study of their phe- 
nomena, and this is just as true even though we conclude that 
the full meaning is exhausted in the description of the method 
of their production. To make mechanism all, or most import- 
ant, is to reach a conclusion which is metaphysical no less than 

*Stallo— "Modern Physics," p. 15. 



